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Part II. The Fourth Gospel 

Required Reading: Worsley, The Fourth Gospel and the Synoptists; Sanday, 
The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel; Bacon, The Fourth Gospel in Research and 
Debate; Scott, The Fourth Gospel, Its Purpose and Theology. 

Few of the books of the New Testament have been the scene of more vigorous 
attack and defense than that which bears the title, "The Gospel according to 
John." The facts that it has been so serviceable a gospel to multitudes through- 
out the centuries and that it has proved such a bulwark to later christological 
thought have made it seem necessary to not a few to defend its authenticity and 
apostolic authorship at all cost. On the other hand, its striking divergence from 
the three earlier Gospels has compelled many to seek its origin elsewhere than in 
the apostolic circle. 

The problem of the origin of the Gospel of John cannot, in the very nature of 
the case, be approached in quite the same way as that of the origin of the Synoptic 
Gospels, although there is much in common in the approach. The traditional 
view, based on external evidence, is that it was written by John the apostle, the 
son of Zebedee. Some of the Church Fathers give rather circumstantial accounts 
of the manner and purpose of its becoming. But the clear light of this external 
evidence does not begin to shine until about 180 A.D., although Tatian used the 
Gospel somewhat earlier in his Diatessaron. With the exception of a small and 
insignificant sect, this patristic tradition is unbroken. Why should we not 
accept the tradition unhesitatingly and believe that Clement of Alexandria spoke 
truly when he said that John, perceiving that the external facts had been related 
in the other Gospels, under the urging of the disciples wrote a "spiritual Gospel" ? 

So to do would be an easy way out, but there are considerations which cause 
serious hesitation. Scholars have not waited till this late date to recognize the 
differences between the Fourth Gospel and the Synoptic Gospels. These differ- 
ences are neither few in number nor unimportant in character. Anything except 
the most casual reading of our four Gospels will reveal differences in chronology 
between the Fourth Gospel and the other three which are difficult to explain. 
The impression as to the place of Jesus' ministry received from the synoptists is 
different from that given by the author of the Fourth Gospel. The method of 
Jesus' teaching, the tone of the teaching, and, in fact, the central subject of his 
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teaching are not identical, one may almost say not even similar, in the Synoptic 
Gospels and the Fourth Gospel. These do not constitute even an approximately 
exhaustive list, but they, with other matters, have given rise to a Johannine 
problem which is not easy to solve. 

The literature which has appeared in the course of the discussion of the 
problem of how and why this Gospel came to be and its relation to the first three 
Gospels is voluminous and covers almost every angle of the question. The 
works selected for reading are F. W. Worsley, The Fourth Gospel and the Synoptists; 
William Sanday, The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel; B. W. Bacon, The Fourth 
Gospel in Research and Debate; E. F. Scott, The Fourth Gospel, Its Purpose and 
Theology. 

The first of these books has not been selected for its inherent value, but 
because it avowedly devotes itself to a consideration of the Fourth Gospel in 
relation to the first three. During the course of some preliminary remarks the 
writer decides that the author of the Fourth Gospel knew the Synoptic Gospels, 
but, being aware that the "Markan contribution has been accepted as the outline 
of the Life of Christ by the other two," passes by Matthew and Luke with scant 
ceremony, while using Mark in a much more respectful way. This use is accord- 
ing to a settled plan of his own, and therefore differs greatly from the use of 
Mark by Matthew and Luke. Material other than that traceable to the synoptists 
must be treated as the record of the writer's own experience of the activities of 
Jesus. Paulinism had a real influence on the Gospel, but one of the "greatest 
influences was the desire to bring out more fully a side of our Lord's person and 
teaching which the synoptists, in their ignorance of the circumstances, had 
omitted." The aim of our writer is to show that the author of the Fourth Gospel 
took Mark as the basis of operations, but omitted any reference to matters suf- 
ficiently cared for by the other Gospels, traversing similar ground only when 
wishing deliberately to correct or to supplement by adding essential points which 
they do not mention. 

A discussion of the striking omissions of this Gospel as compared with the 
other Gospels results in the conclusion that they are all explicable from the pur- 
pose of the author, and the additional details are considered to be for the purpose 
of meeting the inadequacies of the synoptic account. The discrepancies between 
the Fourth Gospel and the first three are admitted, as they must be, but their 
explanation invariably lies, even in the case of the position of the incident of the 
cleansing of the Temple, in the fact that the errors in the other Gospels must be 
corrected by this author's more accurate knowledge. In similar ways the writer 
examines the Christology of the Gospel, the reciprocal attitude of Jesus and the 
people, and the peculiar material of the Gospel. In each case the decision is 
favorable to the Fourth Gospel, and the synoptists suffer accordingly. The 
author of this Gospel must have been a man who had the authority to correct 
and supplement the other accounts. He was, for he was none other than the 
"Apostle St. John." 

In this manner is the question solved for Mr. Worsley. He is too alert not to 
see the amazing and important differences between the first three Gospels and 
that which bears the name of John. He is sufficiently penetrating to see the 
exceeding difficulty of their harmonization. He attempts a species of partial 
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harmonization and rejection and comes out at the end with a victorious Fourth 
Gospel, accurate, historical, and authoritative. Meantime the other Gospels 
have fared worse than our author imagines, or, perhaps, wishes. They are in no 
small degree discredited. The book is an almost unwitting testimony to the 
serious character of the differences existing between the Fourth Gospel and the 
others which have a place in the Canon. Mr. Worsley has done service in empha- 
sizing points of contact between them, points which some writers ignore, but he 
has not answered satisfactorily many questions which demand reply before we 
can say that our problem is solved. The book is marred by occasional arrogance 
and by something that smacks of special pleading. 

The next volume is by the well-known Lady Margaret professor of divinity 
of Oxford, Canon Sanday. It is written in the charming spirit which we note in 
all his works. The book consists of eight lectures delivered on the Morse founda- 
tion in Union Theological Seminary, New York, in 1904. A survey of recent 
literature makes the readers familiar with a number of leading scholars who 
represent the conservative, mediating, and radical attitudes on the authenticity 
and apostolic authorship of the Fourth Gospel. In the course of this survey, 
Mr. Sanday gives hints of his own reaction to these views, and comments on 
the methods of criticism used by some. 

A following lecture develops this last point, and the writer protests against a 
criticism which starts with, and is dominated by, certain assumptions which in 
reality constitute a grave suspicion of the document to be examined before such 
examination has been made, if they do not entirely prejudge the question. Some 
examples of precipitate criticism — the case of the Ignatian epistles is one — are cited 
as caveats against a too-impulsive verdict. It is alleged that the attempt to 
minimize the testimony of Irenaeus on the ground that he is merely repeating 
Polycarp or Papias is mistaken criticism, as is also the tendency to lay undue 
emphasis on the abnormal. Such a tendency is evidenced by the importance 
attached to the Alogi. All of which is salutary admonition. 

Proceeding to the discussion of his theme the writer adduces what he calls 
the oldest solution of the problem of the Fourth Gospel. It is the passage from 
Clement of Alexandria which states that John wrote the Gospel at the instance of 
his disciples in order to set forth the spiritual side of the activity and person of 
Jesus. Eusebius also is quoted, and in their testimony Mr. Sanday finds all the 
essential points. These are, in brief, that John the apostle, son of Zebedee, with 
full knowledge of the other three Gospels and with partial approval of them, near 
the end of his life undertook to write a Gospel, not a biography. The author 
insists upon this last statement, and points out that the phrase "spiritual Gospel" 
well describes it. 

From the Gospel itself one may deduce that the author is an eyewitness of 
the life of Christ, because the passages which make a direct claim of his being 
such, including chap. 21, cannot be set aside. The testimony of these passages 
is strengthened by a number of others in which the author of the Gospel seems to 
write from the standpoint of the inner circle of the companions of Jesus, and 
by still others in which he shows how the impressions of an earlier time were 
corrected by later reflection and experience. The question as to the identity of 
this eyewitness is not an easy one. The ambiguous way in which the author 
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refers to himself, his evident acquaintance in high circles in Jerusalem, the patristic 
references to John the presbyter, and the tradition that both sons of Zebedee 
early met a martyr's death, combine to raise difficulties. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, Mr. Sanday is inclined to favor the apostolic John as the person who wrote 
the Gospel. He does not insist on this matter so strongly as he does on the 
autoptic character of the Gospel. 

In a chapter bearing the promising but eventually disappointing title, "The 
Pragmatism of the Gospel," the writer dwells at length on the feature of accu- 
mulation of precise detail which marks the Gospel. He considers that there is 
abundant evidence of this character, and that its cumulative force in arguing 
that the writer must have had exact knowledge of the geography of the scenes, 
of the customs, hopes, and beliefs of the Jews, that he must have lived through 
the scenes which he describes so vividly cannot be ignored. He must have been 
an eyewitness. 

Under the caption, "The Character of the Narrative," the author considers 
the discrepancies between this Gospel and the synoptists and feels that in any 
attempted harmonization the Fourth Gospel must be accepted as the standard 
and the first three corrected to conformity. The differences between the dis- 
courses ascribed to Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels and those in the Fourth Gospel 
have long constituted a serious difficulty. Mr. Sanday does not deny the differ- 
ence, but claims that Jesus must surely have used the dialogue, and thus the 
Fourth Gospel preserves for us a method of his teaching practically ignored by 
the synoptists. But he is compelled to admit that they are an inextricable 
blending of fact and interpretation. The miracles of the Gospel always start 
from facts which had come under the author's own observation. So in the very 
differences between it and the others in the matter of the heightened form of the 
supernatural we find evidence of the autoptic and apostolic authorship. The 
authoritative note is everywhere heard and is justified. 

The philosophical presuppositions of the Logos doctrine do not form a serious 
objection to the Jewish descent of the author. Contact between him and the 
Hellenistic speculation need not have been more than atmospheric. In any case 
the relationship of the prologue to the Gospel is not vital. The Christology of 
the Fourth Gospel is not so different as some have imagined. It has its essential 
points in common with Paul and the synoptists, but it cannot be said that the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel borrowed his theology from Paul. 

The internal evidence all points in one direction. The author of the Gospel 
was an eyewitness, either an apostle or an apostolic man. The Gospel is a first- 
hand authority. These conclusions are supported by the external evidence 
which is clear from the last quarter of the second century. Earlier evidence is 
scanty and more or less vague, but it tends, in the main, in the same direction. 

This volume, like the previous one, comes out with an exceedingly high 
estimate of the character and authority of the Fourth Gospel. It does not ignore 
the difficulties and differences — it cannot — but it maintains the high position of 
the Fourth Gospel at the expense of the earlier Synoptic Gospels. It is another 
testimony to the difference between them. Dr. Sanday writes with his accustomed 
charm. His critical acumen and broad scholarship are often in evidence. The 
character of the volume possibly precluded detailed examination of evidence and 
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extended argument. Be that as it may, the fact remains that he has not thor- 
oughly discussed all the testimony nor faced all the factors of the problem. One 
wonders whether the venerable author is not at times hampered in reaching 
critical conclusions by theological inheritance. He has given us a strong, but 
not quite impartial, presentation of the traditional side of the question. 

We turn now to two volumes which look at the matter from another angle. 
B. W. Bacon's The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate is a large and notable 
contribution to the literature of the problem. It is not an easy volume to read, 
possibly because of the way in which it came to be. It grew out of articles con- 
tributed by the author over a period of ten years to "technical and semi-technical 
journals." If some matters had not been pursued in such detail, the general 
attitude and central message might have been easier to grasp. 

The external evidence is subjected to a keen analysis, in the course of which 
other authors on the problem are criticized and estimated. The direct and 
indirect internal evidence is likewise carefully examined. The conclusions 
reached are at the opposite pole from those of the two previous authors. Not 
only is John, the son of Zebedee, dismissed as the writer of the Gospel, but it is 
denied to any apostolic man. It is not the work of an eyewitness, and its author- 
ity cannot be assumed where it differs from the Synoptic Gospels. The traditions 
of Irenaeus and the other second-century Fathers are not statements of historical 
fact. John the apostle was one of the early martyrs of the church, suffering at 
the hands of the Jews. Nor was the author John the presbyter. The Gospel is 
anonymous, but the author was a Jew of the Dispersion who had a taste for 
philosophy and who was deeply imbued with Paulinism. The Gospel was written 
at Ephesus shortly after the beginning of the second century, but was revised 
at Rome about 150 a.d. and the appendix (chap. 21) was added. The pur- 
pose of the revision was to give apostolic authorship and authority to the 
Gospel by identifying "the disciple whom Jesus loved" with John, the son of 
Zebedee. 

The Gospel is a rewriting of gospel tradition transformed by Paulinism and 
reacting from Gnosticism. This explains the difference in tone from much that 
is in the Synoptic Gospels. To quote the author: "When we can be satisfied 
to take this Gospel for what it is, the richest, choicest flower of the spiritual life 
of the Pauline churches a half-century after Paul's death, when we begin to 
study its spiritual lessons against the background of that inward history, a new 
era will begin in the appreciation of this great Gospel." 

The volume, in not a few respects, is brilliant. Some may think it one-sided, 
and it is true that there is a rather relentless examination of things which many 
thought unassailable. Some of his emphases, however, cannot be ignored in a 
fair understanding of the Gospel. To note one instance only, the re-working of 
Paulinism in an Ephesian environment is exceedingly suggestive as an explanation 
of the type of thought which the Gospel presents. Whatever one may do with 
the author's conclusions, one will be compelled to admit the scholarship, candor, 
and stimulating quality of the work. It would not be fair to Mr. Bacon if his 
abandonment of many of the traditional positions were allowed to blind the per- 
ception of his readers to his appreciation of the great message and value of the 
Gospel. 
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Our last volume is Ernest F. Scott's The Fourth Gospel, Its Purpose and 
Theology. It is one of the best books on the subject. With fine scholarship and 
penetrating insight Mr. Scott examines the Gospel to discover the purpose for 
which it was written and the theological situation in which it arose. 

The gospel writer himself indicates his general purpose in the last verse of 
the twentieth chapter. He is not attempting a complete biography, but is 
selecting his material for a definitely avowed religious purpose. It is a work of 
transition. It leads from the Apostolic age to the sub-Apostolic age, for the 
date of its composition is in the first two decades of the second century. It also 
marks a transition in the realm of thought. It is Christianity expressing itself 
in Hellenic categories. It is likewise of the first importance in that it "carries 
over the revelation of Christ from the realm of outward fact to that of inward 
religious experience." In the fact of this threefold transition — from one age to 
another, from one culture to another, from the outer to the inner sphere — the 
explanation of many differences between this Gospel and the others is found. 
The author is unknown to us, but we can see clearly the chief influences which 
moved him. They are the synoptic narratives, Paulinism, and the Alexandrian 
philosophy. Other phases of Christian doctrine must have exercised influence 
and gnostic speculation has left its impress. 

Certain subordinate purposes, polemical in character, can also be detected. 
The anti- Jewish attitude, the attempt to subordinate John the Baptist to Jesus, 
and opposition to certain heretical teachings are the principal ones. Certain 
ecclesiastical purposes are present; for example, the setting forth of "a theology 
which will give adequate and authoritative expression to the common faith." 
The striking attitude toward the sacraments is also due to such purposes. A 
fundamental difference between the synoptists and the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel is that, while they reason from the outward actions to the person behind 
them, he judges the work by his theory of the person. The Logos doctrine is 
important for the understanding of the Gospel. Jesus was one with the Logos, 
a pre-existent and divine being. According to Mr. Scott the idea of the Logos 
as describing the person and work of Jesus was not altogether happy, and it is 
fortunate that it was not carried out with strictness and consistency. The 
remaining theological ideas of the Gospel are found to be a combination of the 
theological inheritance and the spiritual experience of the author remodeled by 
Hellenic metaphysics. 

So the Fourth Gospel cannot be understood as an accurate historical state- 
ment about Jesus. It is a reconstruction of the church's belief, in an earnest 
endeavor to conserve the vital and essential features of it. The author did not 
hesitate to recast freely, but was faithful to the genuine Christian message. He 
saw clearly that the central thing in the Christian religion was the life and charac- 
ter of Jesus, and he sought "to present them to his contemporaries as the eternal 
basis for their faith." Thus this Gospel is the expression of the mind of the 
church as it tries to meet the needs of a new age and a new environment. But it 
is also the expression of a profound personal religion. 

In his closing pages, as indeed throughout the book, Mr. Scott shows that 
he recognizes the great spiritual values of the book, while he candidly faces the 
problem of its origin and purpose. It cannot be apostolic in origin, yet the 
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author has caught the secret of the Lord and expressed it for countless others. 
Doubtless many will dissent from a number of the writer's conclusions, yet the 
volume is indispensable to a comprehensive understanding of the problem. Its 
pages contain much of value both to the historical student and to the religious 
seeker. 

The reading of these four volumes will convince the reader that there is not 
yet a consensus of opinion as to the origin of the Fourth Gospel. There are eye- 
witness and apostle, accurate and historical, on the one hand; anonymous or 
non-apostolic author, and theological interpretation for a later age, on the other. 
Each must decide for himself on the basis of the evidence. We are fortunately 
coming rapidly to the understanding that disproof of apostolic origin need not 
impair spiritual value. Certain things are becoming clearer. The Ephesian 
origin, the influence of a new thought-world, the manifest dominance of certain 
purposes in the gospel, are no longer so strenuously opposed by thoughtful men 
as formerly. But complete agreement and possibly the final solution are not 
yet with us. 

Questions for Further Study 

i . The dislocations of the material in the Fourth Gospel. 

2. How far is the value of a Gospel dependent upon the historical information 
about Jesus which it contains ? 

3. The influence of practical purposes upon gospel tradition. 



